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The Old-Time Tanner 
JARED VON WAGONEN 

October November the farmer killed 
fat heifer steer cow furnish the winter meat 
supply and preserved “corning” drying and 
smoking, otherwise utilized according the 
resourceful domestic science that time. Then the 
hide along with the skins calves, and the pelts 
sundry sheep, which had contributed the family 
larder, were carried the neighborhood tanner, 
who turned them into leather according his primi- 
tive and yet skilled art. From them the household 
was shod and the teams were provided with harness. 
The master himself bestrode saddle constructed 
homemade leather, and not infrequently went 
snug and comfortable bitter winter days clad 
garments sheepskin with the wool unpulled but 
turned next his body. 

those days when all men wore boots that 
reached their knees and all women were shod 
stout and ample shoes, and the practice splitting 
leather had not yet been devised when there was 
rubber canvas synthetic leather substitutes, 
evident that the tanner’s art was relatively very 
much more important than now and that leather 
had very much wider use than our time. 


Tanning the Leather 
Tanning was one the preminent rural handi- 
crafts carried multitude small establish- 
ments that every farmer had tannery his 
convenient vicinity. 1845 there were 1.414 tan- 
neries New York State and there was hardly 
township anywhere but had from one three 
representatives this most essential industry. The 
community tanner held his own better and longer 
than either the growing flax the local manu- 
facture wool. 1855 the state still numbered 
863 tanneries and strange say these diminished 
number only slightly during the next ten years, 

Continued Page 164 
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The Hand Printing Press 


the 
SNow 


The Lowe Adams Cottage, Army, and Novelty 
hand presses, all which were well known and much 
used the 19th Century until around 1870, were 
discussed the October, 1948, issue The 
Chronicle. 


The advent the railroads brought cheap postage 
rates this and every other country, which turn 
enormously increased the production and circulation 
printed matter. The effects were widespread, 
permeating every town and hamlet, the printer 
and his press had something the fascination for 
the youth the land shared nowadays with 
great many other vocations. The stage was all set 
for small equipment which would enable young men 
and even boys creditable printers. number 
ingenious Yankees turned their talents 
making such machines. Manual training courses 
public schools did not yet exist, individually 
owned presses helped take their place. least 
four different makes these small presses were 
shown the Centennial Exposition Philadelphia 
1876 and gave added impetus the popularity 
all small presses. difficult for now 
realize the impression made the Centennial Ex- 
position the country large. Certainly twen- 
tieth century exposition has quite come it, 
spite numerous efforts that direction. 


Most small presses were sold mail, although 
manufacturers Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia usually made over-the-counter sales well. 
They were among the pioneer mail order houses, 
being active years before the big general practitioners 
Montgomery Ward, and Sears Roebuck were 
started. 


Many would-be printers made their own presses. 
This was not difficult time when most purchased 
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machines were inked hand, and did not include 
the roller action which might give the home press 
builder trouble. 


Centennial 


Press 


fairly representative sample small hand- 
inking press illustrated here. This was the Cen- 
tennial, made Joseph Watson Company, and 
named honor the Philadelphia Exposition 
1876. The sheet printed was placed the 
platen the right. Ink was kept the flat plate 
top left, and the user transferred the type 
form the center with hand roller. pull the 
lever downward the right drew the platen against 
the type, making the impression. 


Larger models had side arms furnish the 
squeeze impression, similar those the self- 
inking press shown here. 


America 
Young 


Watson’s 


Self inkers followed the hand-inkers very closely 
and both were made many manufacturers until 
the 1890’s, when most the hand-inkers were given 
up. The one virtue the latter was that they were 
cheaper than those with automatic inking. some 
cases the only difference between the two was self 
inking mechanism bolted onto the hand inked model. 
Competition was unrestrained, and most the 
makers did not hesitate knock the opposition 
openly and name names. The maker the Young 
America, for example, his catalog stated that the 
method impression the Novelty was con- 
trivance entirely inadequate effect the end aimed 
at.” The Novelty people meanwhile were running 
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testimonial letter their catalog which asserted 
that the Novelty had proved superior every 
respect” the Young America. not possible 
this late date sift the various claims and render 
positive verdict, but each probably had its merits 
and weaknesses. 


Most the self-inkers had one feature com- 
mon. They used the so-called clam-shell motion. The 
paper was inserted one side the opening; the 
type was opposite it, and when the jaws the press 
were closed pulled together, the printed impression 
was made. Most the self-inkers included hooks 
saddles which held the inking rollers. The rollers 
rested the bottom the jaws, clamshell, when 
the press was open receive the blank sheet paper 
card. Pulling the handle caused the rollers 
rise over the type form, inking they went. the 
moment impression the rollers would resting 
the ink disc, having travelled the complete length 
both type form and disc. When the handle was 
pulled back release the paper, the rollers travelled 
over the ink plate once more, gathering ink which 
they deposited the type they passed down 
their original position. The type form thus received 
two inkings between each impression. After the 
rollers left the ink plate pawl dog gave the plate 
slight nudge which changed its position enough 
the course several impressions would make 
complete revolution and thus keep the ink well 
distributed. The general working scheme such 
presses was not only perfectly sound, but has with- 
stood the test years, and still used, not only 
hand machines, but power operated jobbers 
well. There were more minor variations then 
than there are now, some refinements having proven 
longer lasting than others. 


major division between hand-press makers was 
formed the side lever advocates, and the front 
lever proponents. The Watson machines illustrated 
above were the side lever variety. Kelsey’s Ex- 
celsior, the Model, and number others, used 
front lever. This pulled down, and all the pressure 
was applied directly the back the platen, without 
passing through side arms through yoke from 
the back. Gump’s Champion, and some the early 
Goldings used sort double side lever, connected 
bar, which was pulled down front the 
operator, but these gave way the early 
ordinary side levers front levers. 
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The makers side levers claimed that their 
system gave smoother handling. The front lever 
enthusiasts said that greater production per hour 
could accomplished with their machine. Both 
were probably right. Kelsey played safe occasion- 
ally offering side lever well its regular line 
front levers, but sales never seemed warrant con- 
sistantly advertising it. Makers hand presses are 
still more less evenly divided the subject. 


Early Excelsior 
Hand Inker 


The most remarkable fact the history hand 
printing presses that, with minor changes, they are 
being made now, much they were eighty years ago. 
All efforts improve their fundamental features 
have either been futile ended with much more 
complicated mechanism which had sold large 
increases price—like Multigraphs and Multiliths, 
for instance. 

Apparently they must classed with primary 
tools like knives and forks, shovels and other similar 
implements, which long ago found their most efficient 
form, and not seem susceptible radical im- 
provement without getting into and more 
complicated category. 

One step from hand presses are the foot and 
power jobbers, whose history began this country 
little after 1800. They were the mainstay the 
job printer for well over hundred years. such, 
they require and deserve chapter their own. 


Excelsior first made 
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Type Setting Machines 


The first commercial type foundry America 
was established Philadelphia, 1789, Binney 
and Ronaldson. They produced type faces for print- 
ers mass production basis using molds once 
owned Benjamin Franklin. 1805, patent was 
granted for casting printers’ type machinery. 
1805, Adam Ramage Philadelphia was manufac- 
turing printing presses. 1842, Hoe New 
York, was issued the first series patents 
printing presses, which massed produced. The 
first patent for type-setting machine was issued 
1840. The Alden type-setting machine 1857 had 
keyboard like that typewriter. 1846, Wilcox 
Boston developed commercially useful electro- 
plating process. The first stereotyping plates were 
produced 1813 and complete book was printed 
from stereotyped pages 1814. 

These quick facts from the highlights the story 
printing, while they have tremendous bearing 
the spread printing America, are noted 
because they point the mass production print- 
ing equipment and printing 
setting machines and printing presses 
graphic presses made the thousands and sold 
the innumerable newspaper offices and commercial 
printing establishments the nation. The dissem- 
ination news free press demanded more and 
more printing presses, more and more types, and 
more and more ways getting the paper out time. 

The production engineer produced the processes 
which, turn, produced the newspapers, the books 
and the advertising that have been part and parcel 
America’s forward movement. was this kind 
thinking that enabled book production mass 
production and, for example, enabled Corey Web- 
ster Cincinnati, 1833, print over 200,000 
copies Webster’s spelling book, and print and 
sell over 600,000 copies three years. 


Folding Machines 
Talbot Dexter, printer and mechanic Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1880, invented and built machine 
fold printed sheets desired required sig- 
nature, series pages. planned for part 
interchangeability and mass production. 1892, 
had established huge business which moved 
Fulton, New York. Today the Dexter Company 
Continued Page 169 
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Tanning Continued 
for there remained 820 1865 and not rural county 
the state but had several. evident that the 
Civil War brought about temporary revival 
flax growing, and think very probable that 
had like influence the rural tanneries that 
kept alive dying industry. Even late 1873 
own small and strictly rural county Schoharie 
still listed tanners the local county directory. 
This, however, was the final stand the currier 
and think the last one them has been extinct for 
more than quarter century. 

Most these old-time tanneries were exceedingly 
primitive affairs, the whole labor force frequently 
being represented one man who was both owner 
and manager. two three helpers were employed 
was regarded quite establishment. Very often 
the proprietor was farmer vocation and tan- 
ner the side; two local instances, within 
knowledge, third calling—that harnessmaker— 
was added. Such multiplication vocations was 
perfectly natural and proper development the 
handicraft age which decreed that man must never 
idle but must always have job which could 
turn his hand. cherish old wallet bill-fold 
made one these long-dead farmer-tanner- 
harnessmakers, and even yet beautiful example 
craftsmanship leather. That was not the age 
the machine, but was emphatically the day 
skilled and patient handiwork. 

The tanner’s art was one absolutely indispensable 
our early agriculture. Rawhide might tough, 
but would stretch out all reason when wet and 
would become hard and horny when again dry. 
Then, too, would decay very quickly when moist 
and was general wholly unsuited for boots 
harness. Only when the gelatine the skin had been 
chemically united with the tannin oak hem- 
lock bark did become adapted for the multitudi- 
nous uses which leather put. The mechanical 
equipment these pioneer tanneries was exceed- 
ingly primitive. Doubtless very early date the 
hemlock bark was crushed fine pounding with 
wooden mallet, but within the memory any one 
now living the tanner had bark-mill, which its 
general construction was wonderfully like over- 
grown, old-fashioned coffee-mill. was turned 
sweep which was attached horse that marched 
around circle and thus crushed the bark. 
said that the bark ought ground the size 
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The Goyette Museum 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 

Over thirty years past, Major Erland Goyette 
started collection shoe buckles which, 
usual with collections, continued grow and grow, 
and expand. Today, the collection includes 
important collection horseless carriages (all 
excellent running condition), saddler and harness 
maker’s shop, country store, weaving shed, tavern 
tap room, 1803 stenciled room from East Jeffery 
N.H., fire station, and apothecary and barber 
shops. There are other shops too, for China and 
glass, for the cobbler, the toy maker, cabinet maker, 
and iron maker, and then one for the French 

Today’s collection housed large New 
England building its own. Views the collection 
are shown right, and the page following. 

Here will the annual gathering Early Amer- 
ican Industries this summer. Peterborough 
charming New England village which also boasts 
Bullfinch Church, and the world renown McDowell 
Artist’s Colony, home the composer Edward 
McDowell. The Goyette Museum will host the 
17th Annual meeting EAI June 24th and 
25th. 

Tanning Continued 

wheat kernels but believe this was ideal seldom 
attained. One the most shadowy recollections 
earliest boyhood the rather patriarchal figure 
Thomas Kilfoyl stood his mill casting 
fragments bark into and urging his patient 
and rather decrepit steed. was very fine old 
Irish gentleman and maker honest leather 
good repute, but his skill and his business died with 
him and left successor. But wish—I wish 
might again hold converse with him summer 
afternoon. 

Aside from his one-horse mill, the old-time tanner 
had mechanical help except few simple hand 
tools. His work was degree seasonable. late 
autumn after the family beef cow had been slaugh- 
tered the farmer brought her hide along with the 
calf skins and the sheep pelts which had accumulated 
during the year. Much, probably most the tanning 
was done “on is, the finished leather 
was divided equally between the tanner and the 
farmer, Thus the tanner from time time accumu- 
lated load leather which could sent some 

Continued Page 167 
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horseless carriages 


metal soldiers 


The Goyette Museum, 


Peterborough, 


country store 
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The Apothecary Shop 
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Tanning Continued 

center trade and sold for cash; this means 
was rewarded for his toil. When the farmer 
brought the skins the tanner took his razor-edged 
tanner’s knife and one corner the hide cut 
the initials the owner that year later might 
able hand him back his own. Then some the 
poor, worthless parts the hide—the legs, skirt and 
ragged head—were trimmed off, and these scraps 
when bagged were saleable commodity the tin- 
that once universal scout trade now 
absolutely extinct the rural community. Calf skins 
and sheep pelts were tanned whole but cow hides 
were split straight down the back line making two 

first step was getting rid the hair wool. 
Sheep and lamb pelts were moistened and stacked 
piles that they would “sweat,” This loosened 
the wool that could “pulled.” Almost 
quite century ago within mile home two 
Connecticut Yankee brothers, Sam and Lew Betts, 
not only tanned the pelts but also had hat shop 
where from the pulled wool they made felt hats for 
all that section country—another example how 
self-sufficient was the rural community the days 
which write. 

Cow hides could also sweated, but the more 
usual plan was put them vat with milk-of-lime 
which loosened the hair that would slip. But, 
having removed the hair with lime, was prime 
importance securing good, soft, durable leather 
that the last vestige lime removed before pro- 
ceeding any further; and this seems not 
have been easy job. The hides, after being scraped 
clean hair, were transferred another vat where 
they were soaked solution known “bate,” 
which was nothing more than mixture hen-dung 
and water. not pretend understand the efficacy 
this strange broth, but was the recognized 
formula among old tanners and the universatility 
its use attests its efficiency. After period 
this vat the hides were very persistently scrubbed 
and rinsed pure water and said that the char- 
acter this was very important, soft water giving 
much better results than hard. 

Then the soft, plump hides were ready for their 
long immersion the tanning liquor. Tannin 
widely distributed nature and there long list 
vegetable tanning materials, say nothing 
the chemicals which will something the same 


work. The old tanner could tan sheep pelts with the 
wool rubbing them the flesh side with alum 
and salt and ashes, but the whole depended 
the bark hemlock and oak. Oak was regarded 
better for but still, our state, 
hemlock was far more widely used. The vats were 
commonly about six feet square and four feet 
more deep and their top was only little above the 
ground-level, with narrow passageways between. 
have been told that life was one long nightmare for 
the mothers tanners’ children because haunt- 
ing fear that they would fall vat and drown— 
dreadful and way unlikely accident. 

tanning, layer ground bark was put the 
bottom the vat, then hide was spread this, 
then couple shovelfulls bark, then another 
hide until the vat was filled, when water was run 
cover the whole. From time time the hides 
were looked over, repiled and necessary more bark 
added. any case they lay all winter the liquor 
full six months more. Usually was about 
year from the time the hides were brought the 
tanner until the finished leather was ready for 
delivery. 

Practically all the tanner’s work was direct 
manual labor almost unrelieved any mechanical 
helps; and part it, notably is, 
removing the fat and surplus connective tissue from 
the hides with the aid the fleshing knife—was 
recognized particularly hard and exhausting toil. 
There was rather lengthy list operations before 
the leather was finished. After removal from the 
tanning liquor the hides were thoroughly washed 
and then dried hanging over poles loft. 
was important that the drying process should not 
too rapid and yet with enough access air 
prevent molding. The need loft space for this 
drying made necessary that even small tannery 
should quite sizable building. Then the leather 
was scraped, beamed, rubbed with mixture 
tallow and neatsfoot oil, finally blackened the 
grain (hair) side with lamp-black and then polished. 
told that modern tanning has almost wholly 
substituted various chemicals for hemlock bark, and 
that hot tanning liquor and other short-cut methods 
have reduced the time required tithe the old 
period. But when consider real leather quality— 
softness and strength and durability—there 
least very general belief (in which share) that 
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AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES 


The purpose the association encourage the 
study and better understanding early American 
industry, the home, the shop, the farm, 
and the sea, and especially discover, identify, 
classify, preserve and exhibit obsolete tools, imple- 
ments, utensils, instruments, vehicles, appliances 
and mechanical devices used American crafts- 
men, farmers, housewives, mariners, professional 
men and other workers. 
DuRELL, President, 
500 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. PEIRCE, Treasurer, 
Leicester, Mass. 


Mrs. Corresponding Secretary 
Ohio State Museum 
Columbus, Ohio 


Joun Davis Hatcu, Jr., Editor 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


Communications regarding the contents The Chronicle 
should addressed the Editor; Suggestions for mem- 
bers and other matters either the President the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

MEMBERSHIP: Regular members contribute $2.00 annually. 
Supporting Mem bers contribute $5.00 more year. 


Back The Chronicle are available some in- 
stances for fifty cents one dollar, depending rarity. 
Index Volume and available for one dollar each. 


The Editor’s Comment: 

Word comes the completion plans for the 
Annual Meeting Early American Industries 
held Peterborough, New Hampshire this summer 
Friday and Saturday, the 24th and 25th June. 
Major Goyette and the Goyette Museum are 
hosts. all too brief account the collection 
and the attractions and attractiveness Peter- 
borough given page 164, but the illustrations 
make for great deal unsaid. The Editor re- 
grets that the great space between his temporary 
location Oregon and New Hampshire means 
will unable present, for will one more 
very pleasant experience the long series meet- 
ings the Association has had. 

Seminars American Culture 

Charles Messer Stowe, founder /ndustries, 
and one with enthusiasm for any effort further 
our understanding and interest our own American 
past, has been plugging for some time for Seminars 


American culture the adult level. Last summer 
held its annual meeting conjunction with 
the New York State Historical Association the 
latter’s headquarters Cooperstown, New York 
one section the First Seminar American 
Culture. brief report the meeting appeared 
Vol. III No. The Chronicle. Mr. Stowe also 
gave extended report the full Seminar the 
New York Sun. 

Colonial Williamsburg followed with equally 
successful seminar American antiques January 
this year. Both the New York Historical Assn. 
and Colonial Williamsburg plan continue their 
seminars annually. 

From Cooperstown has come attractive an- 
nouncement indicating that the Seminars Amer- 
ican Culture will held July 15th this 
summer, with sections devoted “Creative uses 
History,” “Early American Crafts,” “History the 
Library,” “Survey American Folklore,” and “Res- 
toration and Use Historic Buildings” each morn- 
ing, and “American Folk Art,” “Folklore Collect- 
ing,” “Problems History Museum Interpretation,” 
“Tides Taste New York State,” and “Writing 
Local History” each afternoon. Each section 
will under the leadership outstanding leader 
the field, and many other notables are listed 
appearing with each section. $25 fee charged 
for registration, and applications should addressed 
the director the State Historical Assn. 
Cooperstown. Best apply early! 

The Cooperstown Seminars are 
too crowded schedule defeats its own purpose. 
one obliged anything, but recreations will 
hand—.” College credit has been planned 
too, for those specially interested may relate the 
work with regular summer session programs 
Colgate University and two state teachers colleges 
New York. 

Sharing Mr. Stowe’s American enthusiasm, your 
Editor has for many years been urging the develop- 
ment series regional American cultural Sem- 
inars, sponsored colleges universities stra- 
tegic locations through the country, which would 
specialize the history and cultural backgrounds 
their own areas, and which eventually might even 

coordinated into large National 
such plan ever does materialize Dr. Louis Jones, 
Director the New York Historical Society, will 
have shown could done. 
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President’s Message 


Those you who were fortunate enough attend 
the last meeting the Association July 1948 
Cooperstown, New York, will, sure, agree 
with that was one the best meetings have 
had recent years. The weather was delightful, 
the facilities superb and the cooperation the New 
York State Historical Association and its officers 
and staff, complete, energetic and enthusiastic. 
The consensus those whom have talked 
our meetings and those with whom have cor- 
responded that our Association should devote its 
efforts accomplishing the following four objec- 
tives: 


Substantially increase the number members 
throughout the country, particularly the 
amateur collector field. 

Establish regional groups that can meet fre- 
quently and have the pleasure and benefit 
close personal contact stimulate and increase 
the enjoyment collections and study and 
preserve Early American Tools. 

Work out some plan which the Chronicle 
can published more regular intervals and 
possibly increase the number issues from 
four six per year. 

Plan our annual meeting, meetings, far 
enough advance and such locations that 
considerably larger number our members 
can attend and take part them. 

The above ambitious program but feel 
that the Officers and Directors, with the cooperation 
and assistance the members, can accomplish all 
four objectives. 

Every member can show his interest the Asso- 
ciation making determined effort secure two 
new members during 1949. Will you put your 
shoulder the wheel? Your Officers and Directors 
will their part but must have your help. 


EDWARD DURELL. 


Folding Machines Concluded 
builds folders that run speeds excess 10,000 
per hour. They build automatic machines that stitch, 
form and finish printed magazines books. 
And they build the feeder machines used the sheet 
metal industry for the automatic feed metal sheets 
into stamping, slitting and coating operations. 
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Membership 

Membership lists should amended follows: 
(N) indicates new member; (Ch) indicates change 
address. Each member’s number follows his name. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago: Green, Ralph (1521) 5552 Everett Ave., 
(N) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Leicester: Payne, Oscar (1517) Paxten St. (N) 
Needham: Cooke, Lawrence (1522) (N) 
JERSEY 
Arlington: Garrison, Miss Katherine, (1520) 120 

Magnolia Avenue (N) 

Bound Brook: Hadaway, (764) North Moun- 
tain Avenue (Ch) 
Laurelton: Downey, Leland (1332) Box 

Cracker Barrel Country Store (Ch) 

New 
New York City: Hornung, Clarence (1519) 

East 46th Street (N) 

James, (1516) 389 Fifth Ave. (N) 
Brookhaven: Johnson, Thomas (740) (Ch) 
Hempstead, Learmonth, Mrs. Henry (1046) 

(Ch) 

Oneonta: French, Miss Carrie (1515) Elm 

Street (N) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Grinn, David, 500 South 27th Street 
(N) 
Iowa 
Marshalltown: French, Dr. Royal (1523) (N) 
VIRGINIA 
Alexandria: Watkins, Malcolm (1021) (Ch) 
Winter Park: Lewton, (1196) (Ch) 
Deceased 
Haynes, Miss Elizabeth, (128) Brooklyn, 


Tanning Concluded 
the product the old-time art was far superior 
that produced under modern methods. 

The pioneer tanner was engaged work which 
was essentially the product complex chemical 
changes. proceeded entirely tradition and rule 
thumb, and made pretext explaining what 
but, nevertheless, his was art 
calling for good judgment and small measure 
technical skill. His calling was one where lack 
conscientious care error treatment would 
result greatly inferior product. 
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Communications 


From John Ruckman, Doylestown, Pa. 


New England cemeteries find beautiful old 
slate tombstones. Some have elaborately carved tops. 
addition the name and dates, there often 
weeping willow tree and urn, other suitable 
emblem, vine border. How was this marking 
done? 

rule not deeply cut, and does not look 
like chisel work. would seem etching tool 
some kind had been used. Experimenting with this 
work have used small three cornered file, break- 
ing off the tip back the cutting edges, and grinding 
the end slight angle. This works well straight 
lines, but not well curves. there any one who 
knows anything about 


From Rose Muggs, Plymouth Antiquarian Soc., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


checking 17th century inventories for Plymouth 
Plantation. struck the fact that the ap- 
praisers differentiate between “pots” and “kettles” 
ie., they repeatedly list pots; kettles,” 
both pots and kettles being sometimes tin, some- 
times brass. 

Have you any information the usages 
the words the early 17th Century? Would you 
think the difference might the shape the 
vessel? have seen pot and kettle 
suggesting that kettle should have cover; but 
one also speaks “pot covers.” might also refer 
some difference handles. Most wide-mouthed 
vessels have seen have bails that are permanently 
attached. 

The iron pot kettle supposed belong Miles 
Standish, however, has detachable handle which 
hooks into the two ears below the rim. 

This brings second set terms. Most 
the inventories list pair pot hooks,” and 
one more “pot hangers.” Have you any informa- 
tion these terms? 

accustomed use “pot hook” describe 
simple iron hook, and have found examples suitable 
for use with crane, and another with wider curve 
the top, which would fit over lugstick. Seymour 
Lindsay, however, “Iron and Brass Implements 
the English and American Home,” uses “pot 
hook” for devise like the sketch above, which 
should call “tramel.” studying the inventories, 
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occurs that the “pair pot hooks” might 
refer the hinged and detachable handle still asso- 
ciated with Miles Standish’s iron pot. have 
another example (minus the pot) the Harlow 
House. 

Any light members can throw this subject 
would highly appreciated. 


From Robet Stowell, Calais, Vermont. 

would very much like secure information 
about any drawings, photographs, paintings, engrav- 
ings, showning the method erecting the hewn tim- 
ber buildings New England. members have such 
material that they are willing lend, should like 
arrange borrow it. Photos taken while tearing 
down hewn timber houses would also useful. 
P.S. There are many novels containing interesting 
material early industries. Anybody compiled 
list 

See Loring McMillen’s articles Vol. III, num- 
bers and 18, The Chronicle. Novels source 
information early industries are good idea, 
the accuracy such information, however, should 
checked with care. The Chronicle would welcome 
such compilation. Ed. 


From Fanona Knox, Colonial Williamsburg, Va. 


are looking for some information colonial 
locks and keys. Apparently very little has been 
published this subject. would like find 
the names any books articles that might 
useful, the names any persons you might know, 
who are interested this subject. 

Can anybody help? Ed. 


From Dorothy Lapp, The Chester County Histori- 
cal Society, West Chester, Pa. 

Under separate cover are mailing you some 
duplicate copies The Chronicle. are anxious 
have our file complete, and find lack Vol. 
No. Can you supply with that? 

find your publication great use and interest. 
have basement devoted for the most part 
early American industries, and hope members will 
visit our building when this section. 

Thanks! EAI, having many requests for back 
issues, glad have such additions, and will make 
exchanges whenever possible. Communications re- 
garding back numbers should addressed Loring 
McMillan, Staten Island Historical Soc., Richmond, 
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